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book, whilst those of other districts found their faiths
on other books or different parts of the same. In
addition to this it must not be forgotten that a century
ago there was no prose literature, no newspapers, maga-
zines, or novels; whilst the theatrical representations
were almost entirely confined to mythological subjects.
It is no uncommon thing to find a custom in the home,
or a ceremony in worship, supported by quite different
authorities by different people. When, therefore, we
hear of certain things being believed or done by Hindus
we are inclined to question the accuracy of the speaker,
it is well to inquire whether it is not our limited
knowledge that is at fault. The sacred writings are full
of contradictions, and the beliefs and practices of the
people widely differ.

Many books have already been written on this
subject, but it is not exhausted. Any one living
amongst the people with the seeing eye may witness
much that has never been described in print. And it
is the duty of the observant to note these things, for
in India, as elsewhere, " the old order changeth, giving
place to new." As Hinduism loses its hold upon the
popular heart, and purer faiths are adopted, many
things now patent to the observer will cease to be.
Men visiting certain isles of the Pacific search in vain
for traces of the old idolatries; men nowadays visit
the scenes of child murder and sati in India, but are